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A Testimony of Albany and Rensselaerville 


Monthly Meetings, concerning our late de- 
ceased friend, SAMUEL CARY. 


In the hope that a brief account of the deal- 
ings of the Most High, with this our beloved 
friend, and the instructive lesson of a well 
spent life, may prove useful to survivors and a 
numerous offspring, we are concerned to give 
the following testimony concerning him. 

He left no written account of his convince- 
ment and early exercises, yet this want has 
been partially supplied by his family and friends. 

He was born in Providence, State of Rhode 
Island, the eighteenth day of Eighth month, 
1766. His parents were Joseph and Ruth Cary. 
His mother died when he was quite young; and 
his father soon after removirg to the State of 
Connecticut, married for his second wife a zeal- 
bus professor of the Presbyterian society. Among 
this people our friend received his education, 
until his seventeenth year, when he left the 
parental roof, and went to Duchess county, 
State of New York. Here, removed as he was 
from parental restraint, he was abundantly ex- 
posed to temptations ; and being of a volatile dis- 
position, he mingled to considerable extent in 
vain company ; but the guardian angel of Hea- 
ven’s love watched over and preserved him, in 
this day of imminent danger, from falling into 
gross evils. 

He remained in Duchess county, in the em- 
ployment of Jeremiah Haxtun, until about the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, when he married 


nell. Soon after their marriage they removed 
to the town of Rensselaerville, now Westerlo, 
Albany county. 


Soon after their removal here, he went, on a 
first day, to the house of the only Friend then 
living in those parts, and found them sitting in 
silence ; and being invited to sit with them, he 
expressed a willingness, and remained to the 
close of the meeting. He afterward attended 
occasionally for some time, but the little meet- 
ing being lightly esteemed, and sometimes spoken 
against, on account of its silence, he felt an un- 
willingness to be seen going to it; and in order 
to avoid observation, he often went by «private 
ways, through the fields; but it was not long 
before he became uneasy with this course— 
finding it to be his duty to openly manifest his 
views and feelings. According to his own ac- 
count, he passed through many trying dispensa- 
tions ere he gave up fully to follow his heavenly 
Father in the way of his a The use 
of the plain language was especially trying to 
him, and he hesitated long ere he yielded to the 
requisition. He at length submitted to the ope- 
ration of the spirit of Christ upon him ; and in 
the sanctifying power therein experienced, he 
soon became established in the truth of the 
principles of the society of Friends. And being 
preserved in a good degree faithful to the imme- 
diate influences of the Holy Spirit, he was fitted 
and prepared for usefulness in the church of . 
Christ. 
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The exact time he became a member is not] tinued todecline, at times suffering considerably, 
now known, but it is believed he appeared in} though mostly without severe pain. 
the ministry prior to that event. \ His sickness and death were such as might 

The first religious visit we have any account| be expected from such a life ; calmly and quiet. 
of, was performed in 1802, in company with] ly did he wait the time for his release from 
Nathan and Ruth Spencer, to Friends in the | bodily sufferings; his intellect was preserved clear; 
New England States. he spoke of the approaching event with compo. 

He visited, at different times, nearly all the| sure ; he expressed a wish that his funeral might 

«meetings embraced in his own Yearly Meeting| be conducted with gravity and moderation, and 
—amany of them many times—always, we believe, | that everything about it should be plain and 
to the satisfaction of his friends. simple to correspond with the life he had lived, 

But his eminent usefulness shone most con-| He was visited by many friends during his ill- 

spicuous in his own family and neighborhood, | ness, to whom he imparted suitable and appro. 
and in the Particular, Monthly and Quarterly | priate counsel. 
Meetings to which he belonged. Here he was{ On parting with one with whom he had a 
a diligent and faithful laborer, in meekness and | long and intimate acquaintance, he said, “ Re- 
forbearance for the welfare of all. His percep-|member my love to all, without respect of 
tion being quick, and his judgment clear, he! persons.” To another he expressed his love for 
was eminently useful in meetings for business, { his neighbors, and that his prayer was that the 
of which he was a constant attender for a: blessing of his heavenly Father might rest up- 
period of fifty years. on them. 

His pleasant, obliging manners; his humble, He expressed his unabated concern for the 
unaffected piety ; his sincerity, uprightness, and | welfare of his children, saying that he had often 
integrity, and his kindness to all, greatly endear-| prayed for their preservation and future well. 
ed him to those who knew him in the relations of | being. 
husband, parent and neighbor. He was an ex-| Some friends calling to see him on their way 
ample worthy the imitation of all. to Quarterly Meeting, he said he had desired 

With but a small share of school learning, | that he might continue a few days longer, that 
his dependence was on the fresh anointing of} friends might not be disturbed during the meet 
the Holy Spirit ; and by a close attention there-| ing, which proved to be the case. 
to, he was often enabled to reach the witness} He expressed a strong desire that the little 
in others ; so that if it could not be said that his} meetingto which he belonged might be kept up, 
preaching was glossed with human learning, it| saying he had passed through some close trial 
was in demonstration of the Spirit, and with] in the support of our testimonies since he had 
power. belonged to it. : 

He was blessed witha sound constitution,and|, His last words were : “ All is peace.” Hav. 
general good health, to an advanced age. For|!28 previously bid his weeping children and 
something more than a year before his death, his those around his bed an affectionate farewell, he 
pallid countenance gave evidence that his health | quietly breathed his last, on First-day morning, 


was failing, though he seldom missed a meeting | Second month sixteenth, 1845, aged seventy- 
—a distance of four miles. eight years, five months, and twenty-eight days. 


In the Tenth-month, 1844, he performed a On the nineteenth, his remains were interred 


religious visit to Friends and others in the com-| ! Friends’ burying-ground, in the city of 
ass of Ceyman’s and Rensselaerville Monthly Albany, after a large and solemn meeting held 
Meetings. This visit was received, as it proved | 1" Friends’ meeting-house for the occasion. 
to be the last legacy of love that he ever paid 
to those meetings, in which he was abundantly ay cen . 
favored to preach the everlasting gospel, in de- “WE HAVE GONE BACK TO MOSES.” 
monstration of the Spirit, and with divine} In a recent conversation between several per- 
authority, to the tendering and refreshing of|sons on the subject of “the war,” a Friend re- 
many hearts. marked, that she had been greatly disappointed, 
Inthe Eleventh month he attended Quarterly | that in this day of great enlightenment and in 
Meeting for the last time. this land, where there was so much profession of 
A short time before his death, he spent some] Christianity, the present sad state of things 
time in the city, visiting all his children there, | should exist, in which “brother could unsheath 
and some others, among whom were several aged | the sword against brother.” ‘“ Aye,” replied 
Friends. He remarked, during his stay, that he| one, “but we have gone back to Moses.” To 
thought it would be his last visit, and so it proved | which the Friend responded, that she was glad 
to be; for not long after his return home, his|to hear that acknowledgment, for that was the 
health declined so rapidly that he returned to the | fact—they have gone back to Moses, and if they 
city, where he could receive medical advice, and | did not profess to be Christians, they were con- 
took his room at his son Joseph’s. Here he con-| sistent. 
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This remark brought to mind a conversation 
related by Willett Hicks, which occurred du- 
fing a ride in a stage coach in England, be- 
tween himself and a fellow passenger, who, dis- 
covering Willett to be an American, put many 

estions to him in relation to our country. 
the passengers were interested, and all atten- 
tive listeners. At length the query was put, 
“and pray, sir, have you any religion in Ameri- 
ca?” “Oh yes,” said Willett, “a great deal 
of religion.” ‘What sort of religion is it?” 
“Bible religion.” Here a further explana- 
tion was called for, in which Willett replied, 
“We profess the New Testament, but we live 
by the Old.” He was asked still further to ex- 
plain his meaning, when he took up the com- 

ison drawn in the sermon on the mount, be- 
tween the practice under the Jewish law, and 
that called for under the Gospel dispensation. 
“Ye know that it hath been said by them of 
old time, an eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth, but I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy, but I 
say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, pray for them which despitefully use 
you,” &e. 

“ Again, ye have heard, Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself,” Xc., “ but I say unto you swear 
not at all,” &c. 

After expatiating upon these practical ele- 
ments of Christianity, Willett introduced the 
exhortation to the Apostles, when they were 
sent forth to preach the Gospel, “Freely ye 
have recieved, freely give.” They had travelled 
for miles, when the Englishman said, “ we have 
not finished this conversation, and perhaps never 
shall have the opportunity, unless you will get 
out with me and go to my house,” pointing to a 
beautiful edifice some distance off. From this 
Willett excused himself and his interrogator 
alighted. .After he was gone, the passengers 
enquired if he knew who he had been talking 
to. He replied he knew no one there, being 
an entire stranger. They then told him, he was 
the Bishop of the diocese, and said they, “ he 
wants no more of you—he does not want to 
finish the conversation ; he has had enough of 
you.” W. 


Philadelphia, Fifth mo., 1862. 


AN APPENDIX TO THE JOURNAL OF GERARD 
T. HOPKINS. 
(Continued from page 118.) 

On application to the President of the United 
States, every facility was afforded to the Friends, 
and the Secretary of State addressed a letter to 
Governor St. Clair, of Ohio, and Gen. Wayne, 
on behalf of the Indians. He says, among 
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other matters, that “the delegation from the 
Friends of Baltimore purpose to judge of the 
practicability of introducing among them the sim- 
plest and most useful arts of civil life,” and adds, 
‘Most of the attempts at civilizing the Indians, 
which I have heard of, have been preposterous ; 
We have aimed at teaching religion and the 
sciences, before we have taught them the sim- 
ple and essential labors of civil life.” , 

The next meeting of the Baltimore Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, took place in Baltimore, 
10th month, 1796. 

Soon after this another conference was had 
with the Indians, when one of their principal 
chiefs spoke of their diminished numbers, and the 
impositions practised upon them by designing 
men, who had found them “ simple and ignorant, 
and had taken- great pains to keep them so.” 
Knowing the Quakers were now disposed to 
assist the Indians, he hoped the “ Great Spirit” 
would assist them, together with the “ Great 
White Chief” to whom they were about to 
apply, and proceeded : “ Brothers and Friends, 
At the treaty of Grenville, which is now a little 
past six years ago, we received some presents b 
the hands of the Great War Chief of the Ameri- 
cans, (General Wayne,) said to have been sent 
to us by our brothers, the Quakers. After this 
treaty, I was invited by the Great Chiefs of the 
Americans to visit them. It is now four years 
since I visited them at Philadelphia, (1798,) 
whilst the Great Council was held in that city. 
I had there opportunity to see our brothers, the 
Quakers, and receive from their mouths some 
talks; all these things I wrapped up in my 
heart, and when I returned home to my broth- 
ers, I communicated to them all those good things 
you had told us you were desirous to do for us.” 

The Little Turtle then alluded to the pleasure 
they had received from the words of the Friends of 
Philadelphia, and were — pleased to hear 
the same good words from the Friends of Balti- 
more. He then mentioned that the Friends of 
Philadelphia had given them some tools, among 
which were “two ploughs. * “TI used them, 
and did all I could to keep them from wearin 
out ; I was pleased with them ; they now ae 
repair ; we have nobody among us that can mend 
them, and they are now useless to me.” He 
then referrred to a visit they had made to Phila- 
delphia five days since, and the talks they had had 
together with the Quakers there, and concluded 
by inviting the Friends of Baltimore to meet the 
Indian tribes at their next Great Council, held 
annually at Fort Wayne, at the time the Indians 
receive their annuities from the United States; 
and requested that any information intended for 
them should be conveyed to them through their 
interpreter, William Wells, Indian agent at Fort 
Wayne. 


* Alluded to in the letter of Thomas Wistar. 
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After taking his seat, this chief appeared to| deal, brothers, in having a good interpreter, and § gnd ts 
have reflected that he had not answered fully| beginning at the right end of the business.” 9 feen 
the questions proposed to them, and rising again, | [The Indian Committee who had had the inter. 9 freely 
said ; view with Tarhie, (the Crane,) and a few of his § menti 

‘Brothers and Friends: It is the real wish | chiefs at Sandusky, were under the impression ff the r 
of your brothers, the Indians, to engage in the | that their speech to the Indians was not clearl p! 
cultivation of our lands, and although the game | translated, of which a hint had been given, a hily 
is not yet so scarce but that we can get enough | hence the remarks of the Five Medals.] Here ignor 
to eat, we know it is becoming scarce, and that | the interview with the Indians closed. ‘ 
we must begin to take hold of such tools as we| After reflecting on the subject of their con. “ 
see are in the hands of the white people.” After-| ference with the Indian Chiefs, the members of § seen 
wards he alluded in forcible language to the con-| the Indian Committee regretted that they had § that 
fidence which the Red men had in the Friends, | not made use of that opportunity to express § ap at 
and that they knew they desired no compensa-| their opinion on the subject of the use of spirit. 9 to re 
tion for their services to them, and added, “ Bro-| uous liquors. Another meeting of the Com. § gyil : 
thers, we are a jealously disposed people—almost | mittee and their friends was accordingly called, 9 destr 
every white man that comes among us endeavors | and the chiefs were invited to attend. They met your 


to cheat us; this has occasioned jealousy among 
us. But your talks, brothers, are different, and 
we believe you.” 

The Five Medals then made a speech, in 
which he reiterated much that the Little Turtle 
had spoken, and continued: “ Friends and Broth- 
ers, the talks that you have now delivered to 
us shall be carefully collected, wrapped up and 
put in our hearts,—we will not forget them. 
On our return home, we will have them com- 
municated from the head to the mouth of 
the Wabash,—from this to the Mississippi, and 
up that river until it strikes the lakes, thence 
round by Michillimackanack until they come 
back again to the same place. What we say to 
you does not come from one, but from many, 
and what you have now said to us, you speak it to 
but a few, but it shall be communicated to many. 

“Brothers and Friends, I observed to our 
friends, the Quakers of Philadelphia, five days 
ago, what I say now to you, that we wish our 
brothers, the Quakers, to render us those services 


again at the dwelling of Elisha Tyson. Aftera 
brief representation of the reason for another 
interview given by a friend, Kvan Thomas ad. 
dressed the chiefs in a forcible communication, 
which was full of feeling ; after assuring them 
that the love he felt for the Indians, and his 
interest in their welfare, had taken away all 
fear of giving them offence, he proceeded to ac 
knowledge what he had witnessed in his visit to 
the Wyandott Nation, and his belief that the too 
frequent use of spirituous liquors was more in 
the way of their improvement than anything 
else, and appealed to them thus: “ Are you of 
the same mind with us who are your friends, and 
have your good at heart; that it would be right 
for us to take the subject into our serious con 
sideration, to endeavor to discover whether 
there may not be some steps taken that would 
put a check upon this pernicious thing ?”’ 
After calling upon the chiefs to express them- 
selves freely in regard to the concern: the 
Little Turtle inquired if any of his broth- 


they have proposed. We promise that nothing | ers, the Quakers, had any further communica § ke 
shall be wanting on our part to give aid to so| tion to make, and being desired to proceed, rose § of 
desirable a thing in our country. Our situation|up and said: ‘‘ Brothers and Friends, I am § Br 
at present will not admit of carrying such a/|happy to find it has pleased the Great Spirit, — ho 
plan so fully into execution as we could desire, | that we should again meet in the same house in § sk 
but I hope you may not be prevented from ma-| which we held our council yesterday. I am th 
king trial. If we had such tools as you make| happy to find that it is the will of the Great B de 
use of,and which add so much to your comfort—j and Good Spirit that we should discover that § to 
for we have been lost in wonder at what we have|there was something omitted yesterday, that § n 
seen among you,—if we had these instruments, | was highly necessary for your red brethren. « 
we should, I hope, be willing to use them. “ Friends and brothers, [ am glad to find that th 

‘Lott a Ga en eT ee es Oe it has pleased the Great Spirit to put a wish in § tt 

“From the great things, and astonishing] your hearts on the subject you have mentioned; fi 
wonders, which we have seen among you, and|a subject of the greatest importance to us § a 
finding they all come out of the earth, it makes| What you have said relative to our being one a 
me anxious to try if I cannot get some for my-| flesh and blood is true. Your brothers, the In- § x 
self.”’ dians, believe that it is in this light the Great b 

He then expressed his regret that the move-| Spirit considers all mankind.’ He afterwards § h 
ments of the Friends towards the Indians ‘had | remarked, that the Indians had long been aware h 
not met with the success which they deserved, allu-| of the great evils which had ‘raged’ in their J gy 
ding to their having received no satisfactory re- | country, but could obtain no redress; that since § | 
ply from the Wyandottes and Delawares, and/the introduction of spirituous liquors among § y 
concluded with observing, “‘ There is a great them, their numbers were greatly diminished, J y 
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snd taking advantage of the request which had 
been made, that they should express themselves 
freely, added: “I will now take the liberty to 
mention, that most of the evils existing among 
the red people, have been caught from the white 
ple; not only that liquor which destroys us 
ily, but many diseases that our forefathers were 
ignorant of, before they saw you. 

“Brothers and Friends :—I am glad you have 
seen this business as we do, and rejoice to find 
that you agree in opinion with us, and express 
an anxicty to be, if possible, of service to us, 
to remove this great evil out of our country ; an 
evil that has had so much ruin in it,—that has 
destroyed so many of our lives, that it causes our 
young men to say, ‘We had better be at war 
with the white people.’ This liquor that they 
introduce into our country, is more to be feared 
than the gun or the tomahawk ; there are more 
ofus dead since the treaty of Grenville, than 
we lost by the years of war before, and it is all 
owing to the introduction of this liquor among 
ue. This subject, brothers, composes a part of 
what we intend to make known to the great 
council of our white brethren. On our arrival 
there, we shall endeavor to explain to our great 
father, the President, a great many evils that 
have arisen in our country, from the introduc- 
tion of this liquor by the white traders. 

“ Brothers and Friends: In addition to what 
[have before observed of this great evil in the 
country of your red brethren, I will say further, 
that it has made us poor. It is this liquor that 
causes Our young men to go without clothes, and 
our women and children to go without anything 
toeat, and sorry I am to mention now to you, 
brothers, the evil is increasing every day, as the 
white settlers come nearer to us, and bring those 
kettles they boil that stuff in they call whiskey, 
of which our young men are go extremely fond. 
Brothers, when our young men have been out 
hunting, and are returning home loaded with 
skins and furs, on their way, if it happens that 
they come along where some of this whiskey is 
deposited, the white man who sells it, tells them 
totake a little drink; some of them will say 
no, I do not want it; they go on until they 
come to another house, where they find more of 
the same kind of drink; it is there again offered, 
they refuse, and again the third time; but 
finally the fourth or fifth time, one accepts of it 
and takes a drink, and getting one, he wants 
another, and then a third, and fourth, till his 
senses have left him. After this, reason comes 
back to him; when he gets up and finds where 
he is, and asks for his peltry, the answer is, you 
have drank them. Where is my gun? It is 
gone. Where is my blanket? It is gone. 
Where is my shirt? You have sold it for 
Whiskey! Now, brothers, figure to yourselves 
what a condition this man must be in; 
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he has a family at home, a wife and children, 
who stand in need of the profits of his hunting, 
what must their wants be, when he himself is 
also without a shirt.” After expressing his 
hope that the Great Spirit would aid the 
Friends in their efforts to assist the Indians, and 
that they would use any influence they possessed 
with the great council of the United States on 
their behalf, and again alluding to the baneful 
effects of spirituous liquors, and the bad advice 
of wicked men who wished to keep them in ig- 
norance, he finished by declaring that he desired 
all that he had said should be made public, 
provided the Friends had no objection thereto. 

The Five Medals then rose and said :—‘* My 
Brothers and Friends: I have nothing to say on 
the subject we have now been talking over. My 
friend, the Little Turtle, has given you a full 
answer to those things you have mentioned to 
us; we are but one people, and have but one 
voice. We hope, brothers, that your friendship 
and ours may never be broken.” 

Evan Thomas, then addressed them again as 
follows .—“ Friends and Brothers: What you 
have communicated at this time, has been 
clearly understood, and we are glad to find we 
see things in the same light that you see them. 
The several matters you have mentioned, and 
the difficulties you have stated, claim our sym- 
pathy and solid consideration, and we shall, I 
trust, take the subject up, and if way should 
open for us to move forward, in aiding you in 
your application to the General Government, we 
shall be willing, either on this occasion, or any 
other, to render you any service in our power.” 
The conference then broke up, and the Indian 
Committee prepared and forwarded to the Con- 


gress of the United States, the following me- 
worial. 


(To be continued.) 


~~ 
THE MUSTARD-SEED PLANT OF PALESTINE. 


In the parable of the mustard-seed it is said, 
that this seed, although the smallest of all seeds 
when cast into the earth, becomes, when grown 
up, a great tree (in a comparative sense, of 
course, ) and puts forth branches, so that the fowls 
of heaven come andlodge among them. I was 
beginning to fear that I should leave the country 
without having an opportunity to see any ex- 
ample of this plant answering tothe description 
of it in the parable. Of the various persons of 
whom I had made inquiry at Jerusalem, no one 
was able to give me any certain information. 
One said that probably this species of the plant 
was now extinct. Another said that it was re- 
puted to grow very large in Galilee, but he 
could not vouch for it from personal observation. 
I had observed, indeed, in crossing the plain of 
Esdraelon, just before coming to Nazareth, that 
the mustard plant was by no means uncommon 
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there ; but yet, though some of the stalks which | 


I took pains to measure were quite large, they 
were still not so large as I had expected to find 
them, and not large enough, as it appeared to 
me, to suggest naturally the illustration in the 
parable. I was, therefore, disappointed. 

Some days after this, as I was riding across 
the plain of Akka, on the way to Carmel, I per- 
ceived, at some distance from the path, what 
seemed to be a little forest or nursery of trees. 
I turned aside to examine them. On coming 
nearer, they proved to be an extensive field of 
the plant which I wasso anxious to see. It was 
then in blossom, full grown, in some cases six, 
seven, and nine feet high, with a stem or trunk 
an inch or more in thickness, throwing out 
branches on every side. I was now satisfied in 
part. I felt that such a plant might well be 
called a tree, and, in comparison with the seed 
producing it, a great tree. But still the 
branches, or stems of the branches, were not 
very large, or, apparently, very strong. Can 
the birds, I said to myself, rest upon them? 
Are they not too slight and flexible? Will they 
not bend or break beneath the superadded 
weight? At that very instant, as I stood and 
revolyed the thought, lo! one of the fowls of 
heaven stopped in its flight through the air, 
alighted down on one of the branches, which 
hardly moved beneath the shock, and then began, 


perched there before my eyes, to warble forth 


a strain of the richest music. All my doubts 
were now charmed away. I was delighted at 
the incident. It seemed to me at the moment 
if I enjoyed enough to repay me for all the 
trouble of the whole journey. 

Such incidental illustrations of Scripture fur- 
nish no small share of the gratification which 
the traveller receives from day to day, as he 
wanders through the lands of the Bible. He 
finds that he has a local commentary spread 
everywhere around him, which brings home to 
him the language and scenes of the Bible with 
a freshness and power which no learning or 
skill of commentators can supply. 

I am aware that some give to the original 
word for “ mustard” a generic sense, so as to 
understand a tree, properly so called. But as 
no necessity demands such an extension of the 
term, it is more correct to adhere to the ordi- 
nary meaning. Besides, the Evangelists in- 
clude the mustard-plant of which they speak 
among herbs or vegetables, and thus indicate 
that when they call it a“‘tree” they make use 
of a popular hyperbole-— Hackett. 


A WRETCHED POPULATION CAN NEVER BE A 
VIRTUOUS POPULATION. 


Nature herself forbids that you should make 
a wise, virtuous people out of a starving one. 
Men must be happy in themselves before they 
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rejoice in the happiness of others; they must 
have a certain vigor of mind before they can, in 
the midst of habitual suffering, resist a presented 

leasure ; their own lives and means of well. 
Solan must be worth something before they can 
value, so as to respect, the life and well-bein 
of any other person. This or that individual 
may be an extraordinary individual, and ex. 
hibit mental excellence in the midst of wretched. 
ness, but a wretched and excellent people never 
yet has been seen on the face of the earth— 
James Mill, Author of “ the History of British 
India.” 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK. 


[We commence in our present number a 
series of extracts from an interesting work, en- 
titled “The Land and the Book,” written by 
W. M. Thompson, whose residence of twenty. 
three years in Syria and Palestine, enables him to 
show the striking analogy between Eastern cus- 
toms and Biblical language. Our readers will, we 
think, find interest in comparing some points in 
these extracts with Scripture records.—Eps.] 


The “ Land and the Book” is designed for 
general reading, rather than for the professional 
student, and therefore it has been deemed ne- 
cessary to avoid dry textual exposition. In 
order to secure entire freedom in introducing 
into the current narrative the multifarious sub- 
jects to be illustrated, the author has adopted a 
modified form of dialogue. 

Each reader is at liberty to regard himself a 
the compagnon de voyage. 

A large part of these pages, was actually 
written in the open country—on sea shore, on 
sacred lake, on hill-side or mountain top, under 
the olive, or the oak, or the shadow of a great 
rock; there the author lived, thought, felt, and 
wrote; and, no doubt, place and circumstance 
have-given color and character to many parts of 
the work. 

Where all is new, and every prospect pleases, 
it matters little what path we take, and, for the 
moment, I am thinking of what is not seem 
rather than what is. 

Looking for an omnibus, perhaps, or expect 
ing the cars to overtake us? 

Not just that. I know that such things are 
not! yet found in Syria; but I am greatly sur 
prised at the absence of all wheeled vehicles, and 
look round at every fresh noise, expecting to set 
a cart, or dray, or wagon of some kind or other, 
but am always disappointed. 

And will be. There is nothing of the sort in 
Syria; neither is there street or road for them 
in any part of the land. 

How do you account for this? It was not 
always so. We read of carriages and chariots 
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at avery early age. Joseph sent wagons for 
the wives and little ones of his father’s family.* 
Jacob’s funeral was attended by chariots from 
Egypt to Hebron.t The Canaanites had cha- 
riots in the time of Joshna.t Judah could not 
drive out the inhabitants of the valley because 
they had chariots of iron.§ Jabin had nine hun- 
dred,|| and the Philistines thirty thousand (7) 
in the reign of Saul. Isaiah rebuked the 
children of Israel because there was no end to 
their chariots ;** and thus it continued down 
to the time when Philip joined himself to the 
chariot of the eunuch on the road to Gaza.tft 
Throughout all this long period there were 
countless carriages in this country, and, of ne- 
cessity, roads for them. How is it that now there 
is neither the one nor the other? 

Natural enough and very appropriate. The 
first inquiry of a sensible traveller in a strange 
land will have reference to the means of locomo- 
tion. As to your question, however, the natives 
will tell you that carriage-roads cannot be made 
in Syria. But this is a mistake. They might be 
constructed, at a moderate expense, in nearly all 
parts of the country. Their total disappearance 
can easily be explained. When the wild Arabs of 
the Mohammedan desolation became masters, 
wheeled vehicles immediately sunk into neglect, 
and even contempt. Accustomed only to the 


horse, the camel, and the ass, they despised all 


other means of travel and transportation. Good 
roads were not necessary for them, and, being 
neglected, they quickly disappeared from the 
land, and carriages with them. Nor will they 
ever reappear till some other race than the Arab 
predominates, and a better than Turk governs. 
Even the Christian inhabitants of Lebanon, 


. where good roads are most needed, have no 


adequate appreciation of them, and take no 
pains to make them. They drive their loaded 
camels, mules and donkeys along frightful paths, 
and endanger their own necks by riding over 
the same, from generation to generation, with- 
out dreaniing of any improvement. You must 
educate your nerves into indifference in this 
matter, and get ready as fast as possible to 
flounder over all sorts of break-neck places in 
the course of our pilgrimage. 

“What man has done, man can do.” *I have 
all my life been accustomed to the saddle, and 
like it; and a little danger now and then will im- 
part additional charms to the tour. What tree 
18 this which overshadows our path? It is more 
bushy and thick-set than the apple-tree, for 
which I at first mistook it, and, as we near it, I 
see that the leaves are longer and of a much 
darker green. 

That is the khardb—the tree that bore the 


*Gen. xlv. 19, 21. 
Gen. 1. 9. 

jJosh. xvii. 16. 
¢Judg. i. 19. 


Judg. iv. 13. 
{1 Sam. xiii. 5. 
**Tsaiah ii. 7. 
ftActs viii. 28, 
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husks which the swine did eat, and with which 
the poor prodigal would have filled his belly.* 
The “husks” —a mistranslation—are fleshy pods 
somewhat like those of the honey-locust-tree, from 
six to ten inches long and one broad, lined in- 
side with a gelatinous substance not wholly un- 
pleasant to the taste when thoroughly ripe. I 
have seen large orchards of this khardb in Cy- 
prus, where it is still the food which the swine 
do eat. In Syria, where we have no swine, or 
next to none, the pods are grown up, and a 
species of molasses expressed, which is much 
used in making certain kinds of sweatmeats. 
The tree is an evergreen, snd casts a most de- 
lightful and refreshing shade to the weary 
traveller. In this country they do not yield 
large crops, but in Cyprus, Asia Minor, and the 
Grecian Islands, you will see full-grown trees 
bending under half a ton of green pods. The 
kharab is often called St. John’s Bread, and 
also Locust-tree, from a mistaken idea about the 
food of the Baptist in the wilderness. It is the 
Ceratonia siliqua of Linnzus. 

That noble tree before us, with giant arms 
low down and wide open, must be the Syrian 
sycamore. I once heard and itinerant preacher 
in the “backwoods” puzzle himself and hearers 
with an elaborate criticism about the tree into 
which Zaccheus climbed to see the Saviour.f 
He and his audience were familiar only with the 
sycamores of our flat river bottoms, tall as a 
steeple, and smooth as hypocrisy. ‘ Why,” said 
the orator, “a squirrel can’t climb them.” 
The conclusion reached was that the sycamore 
must have been a mulberry-tree. But nothing 
is easier than to climb into these sycamores ; 
and, in fact, here is a score of boys and girls in 
this one; and as its giant arms stretch quite 
across the road, those on them can look directly 
down upon any crowd passing beneath. It is 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which 
Zaccheus selected it. 

True ; and, moreover, it is generally planted 
by the way-side, and in the open spaces where 
several paths meet, just where Zaccheus found 
it. This sycamore is a remarkable tree. It not 
only bears several crops of figs during the year, 
but those figs grow on short stems along the 
trunk and large branches, and not at the end of 
twigs, as in other fruit-bearing trees. The figs 
are small, and of a greenish-yellow color. At 
Gaza and Askelon, I saw them of a purple tinge, 
and much larger than they are in this part.of . 
the country. They were carried to market in 
large quantities,and appeared to be more valued 
there than with us. Still, they are, at best, 
very insipid, and none but the poorer classes eat 
them. This agrees with, and explains an allu- 
sion in Amos. He had aroused the wrath of 
Jeroboam by the severity of his rebukes, and, 


*Luke xv. 16, +Luke xix. 4. 
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being advised to flee for his life, excuses him- 
self by a statement which implies that he be- 
longed to the humblest class of the community. 
I am no prophet, neither am I a prophet’s son; 
but I am a herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore 
Jruit.* None but the very poor consent to be 
herdmen, and only such, at this day, gather 
sycamore fruit or use it. 

The natives say that the sycamore bears seven 
crops a year. I think it is irregular in this 
matter. Some bear oftener than others, and the 
same tree yields more crops one year than an- 
other. It is easily propagated merely by plant- 
ing a stout branch in the ground, and watering 
it until it has struck out roots into the soil. 
This it does with great rapidity, and to a vast 
depth. It was with reference to this latter fact 
that our blessed Lord selected it to illustrate 
the power of faith. If ye had faith as a grain 
of mustard-seed, ye might say unto this syca- 
mine-tree, Be thou plucked ‘up by the root, and 
be thou planted in the sea, and it should 
obey you.t Now look at this tree—its ample 
girth, its widespread arms branching off from 
the parent trunk only a few feet from the 
ground ; then examine its enormous roots, as 
thick, as numerous, and as wide spread into the 
deep soil below as the branches extend into the 
air above—the very best type of invincible 
steadfastness. What power on earth can 
pluck up such a tree? Heaven’s thunder-bolt 
may strike it down, the wild tornado may tear 
it to fragments, but nothing short of miraculous 
power can fairly pluck it up by the roots. 

I have but faint ideas of a faith that could 
pluck up and plant in the sea such a tree as that ; 
and these facts certainly add great emphasis to 
the “parable.” You are doubtless aware, how- 
ever, that other critics besides our orator of the 
back woods maintain that the sycamore of the 
New Testament is actually the mulberry-tree, 
and others that the sycamine of this passage 
and the sycamore are different trees; and there 
is a slight difference in the Greek. 

I knoy.it; but the word sycamine seems to 
be derived from the Hebrew name for sycamore, 
and I know no reason why their identity should 
be questioned. As to the mulberry, it is yet to 
be shown that it was then known in Palestine, 
although our translators have mentioned it in 
one or two places; and, farther, the mulberry is 
more easily plucked up by the roots than any 
,other tree of the same size, in the country, and 
the thing is oftener done. Hundreds of them 
are plucked up every year in this vicinity, and 
brought to the city for firewood. Itis not tobe 
supposed that he who spake as man never spoke 
would select this tree, with its short, feeble 
roots, to illustate the irresistible power of faith. 

The wood of the sycamore is soft and of very 


*Amos vii. 4. qLuke xvii. 6. 


little value. This is implied in various places 
in the Bible. Thus in Isaiah, the people say 
in pride and stoutness of heart, . . . the syca- 
mores are cut down, but we will change them to 
cedars.* And so, in the days of Solomon, when 
even silver was nothing accounted of, he made 
cedars to be in Jerusalem as the sycamore-trees 
that are in the vale for abundance.t It isa 
tender tree, flourishes immensely in sand 
plains and warm vales, but can not bear the hard, 
cold mountain. A sharp frost will kill them ; and 
this agrees with the fact they were killed by it 
in Egypt. Among the omen wrought in the 
field of Zoan, David says, He destroyed their 
vines with hail, and their sycamores with 
frost.t Certainly, a frost keen enough to kill 
the sycamore would be one of the greatest 
“wonders” that could happen at the present 
day in the same field of Zona. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 17, 1862. 


In the discussions in regard to the establish- 
ment of a Friends’ Boarding School, two dif- 
ferent views have appeared to influence those in- 
terested. Some Friends seem to desire a cheap 
select school, to which they can send their chil- 
dren for an elementary education, while those 
with whom the concern originated had a view 
to the higher or more liberal branches of Edu- 
cation, and to qualifying teachers to take charge 
of neighborhood schools. 

Although at first sight there might seem a 
want of agreement in these objects, they may be 
easily reconciled under a complete system of 
classification, and especially during the first few 
years. tis probable that on the opening of the 
school, there would hardly be found a sufficient 
number of Friends’ children who had reached 
the required grade of attainment to fill up a large 
High School. 

It is only as a taste for a liberal Education is 
fostered in the Society, under the influence of 
such a centre of education, that it would be 
generally appreciated; as graduates of the 
school became teachers, in Friends’ neighbor- 
hoods throughout the country, they would 
naturally direct the studies of those intrusted 
to their care, into the channel which would 


*Isiah xi. 10, +1 Kings x. 27. 
{Psalm Ixxviil. 43. 47. 
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lead them into the parent institution. Thus a 
succession of pupils grounded in the elemen- 
tary branches, and inspired with a desire for 
learning, would perhaps fill up the advanced 
classes in the school, and the want of good 
neighborhood schools being in some degree sup- 
plied by its graduates, the need of a preparatory 
department would cease. 

In the meantime it would be very desirable 
to have a preparatory department, either in the 
same ora neighboring building, which would 
meet the wants of those suffering from a defi- 
ciency of proper educational facilities in the 
neighborhoods in which they live, and would 
thus aid in preparing scholars for the higher 
classes in the school. 

As thus constituted we think the school would 
prove a blessing to society, which can hardly be 
appreciated in advance. The proper develop- 
ment of the physical, intellectual and moral 
power of those upon whom must hereafter de- 
volve the maintenance and propagation of the 
principles professed by Friends, is an object the 
importance of which we can hardly exaggerate. 


These clear and practical views of Christian 


truth, can only be properly maintained and pro- 
pagated in an inquiring and progressive age by 


well disciplined and cultivated minds. Vainly 
shall we seek to build upon the learning of a 
Barclay, the humane and Christian polity of a 
Penn, the clear reasoning of a Dymond, or the 
integrity in thought and diction of a Woolman, 
ualess we are prepared to meet the issues of our 
own teeming and eventful age with something 
of the moral and intellectual power which gave 
pre-eminence to these and other worthy cham- 
pions of a pure morality anda high Christian 
standard. 

We fear that in this duty of presenting 
clearly and efficiently those great fundamental 
truths which distinguished our predecessors, 
there is not only too little zeal but also too little 
learning and mental discipline; and while we 
are fully aware that these are not the only 
qualifications for service in the cause of truth, 
we regard them as so indispensable to the pro- 
per maintenance and spread of our Christian 
principles and testimonies, that it is our earn- 
est desire to see a school speedily established 
and maintained for the liberal education of the 
rising generation in our ownreligious Society. 
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Marriep, on the 7th inst. at Oak Farm, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, Henry C. Davis, to Marraa, daughter of 
Thos. Mellor. 


—_——___—_+-—~~ee- 


Diep, at her residence, Laporte, Ind., on the 28th of 
the 1st month, 1853, after a long and tedious illness, 
of pulmonary consumption, Lyp1a, wife of Jehiel 
Wasson, in the 52d year of her age. 

Though there has never been anything published 
concerning the deceased, or her faithful labors in 
truth’s service, I felt that it would be due her memory 


| torecord a short account, that we may be encouraged 


to follow her, as she endeavored to follow Christ. 

When quite young (in her 18th year,) she felt it her 
duty to appear in public testimony for the cause of 
truth and righteousness, and during her life visited 
many families for truth’s sake, with the approbation 
of her friends. The principles thus early embraced, 
bore her up to undergo with Christian fortitude many 
privations and trials. She was a loving, faithful wife, 
and an affectionate mother of a numerous family, 
whom both by example and precept she endeavored 
to instruct in the importance of seeking that wisdom 
which is the light and power of God made manifest 
in the soul. She would sometimes call the family 
together in the evenings,and sit in silence until she 
was endued with power to speak to her children, and 
hand forth that living counsel, that was “like 
bread cast upon the waters which was found after 
many days.” 

In her last sickness she expressed a desire to be 
preserved in patience and resignation, looking to 
Him who doeth all things well. Some days before 
her departure, she requested her children to assem- 
ble in her room, and after sitting some time in si- 
lence, she spoke very feelingly to them, addressing 
them separately with loving and gospel advice, 
earnestly entreating them to serve the Lord in the 
way of His coming, and choose Him for their portion 
in the days of their youth. 


a 

The attention of our readers has frequently 
been called to the suffering condition of the 
Freedmen at Port Royal, and the efforts made 
for their improvement. 

An association, principally of our own mem- 
bers, has been organized in this city for the 
purpose of providing clothing, Xc., for these 
persons, not only at Port Royal but KMsas and 
elsewhere. This Society is called,* Women’s 
Association for the relief of the Freedman ;” and 
states in the second clause of its Constitution : 
“The object of this Association shall be to afford 
relief in clothing, &c., to those persons who 
have been or may be released from bondage, 
either by the present rebellion or by their own 
act.” 

Nearly a thousand garments have been made 
by the members of this Society, the greater 
part of which have been sent to Port Royal and 
Kansas. 

Any who are inclined to subscribe to its 
funds can forward their contributions to the 
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Treasurer, 
Arch street. 

We publish to-day part of a letter received 
by a friend, from a young woman of this city, 
who from a sense of duty is now at Port Royal 
endeavoring to relieve the necessities of this long 
oppressed people. 


St. Helena’s Island, April 26, 1862. 


My dear * * * *,—I feel impelled to write 
to you to urge the claims of this poor people.— 
They are unclad and destitute of every comfort, 
The most urgent need just now is clothing, and 
all kinds of food but corn. That will soon be 
needed also, but is not at present in this island. 
The people have their peck a week, but have, 
as on some plantations, been for some time with- 
out salt, molasses, or soap. 

I went to-day to visit the women on the plan- 
tations, with Miss Walker. She took a few coarse 
needles and some cotton in skeins. The negroes 
were overjoyed to get a needle a piece. We at 
the North forget that here all supplies, but 
those specially sent, are cut off. Even where 
the negroes have a little money, they can buy 
nothing, as there are no stores, except those es- 
tablished by cotton agents, where they have to 
pay enormously for all they get. They can 


Marearet A. Griscom, 1028 


make some money by fishing, and selling 
If it were not for this they 


to the soldiers. 
would be indeed destitute. 

The plan pursued here is to make them pay 
either by work or money for all they get, though 
second hand clothing is given away if not very 
nice. Lately Mr. Pierce has advocated their 
buying clothes on account for work done, as 
they need the little money they have, to supply 
themselves with molasses, salt, &c. 

These he intends to have for sale at reason- 
able rates, and this alone will be a great relief 
to the poor creatures. But the children need 
clothing immediately, especially the boys and 
girls between nine and fifteen. They are really 
not deceit, and they have more pride about 
their raggedness than I supposed. They feel 
aggrieved because they cannot even buy what 
they want, or must give unreasonable rates for it. 
The clothing that has already come has nearly 
all been sold, and not given. But this cannot 
last, for they are not paid by government for the 
work they have done, or are doing, though a 
small sum will be given by Mr. Pierce next 
week. 

I do hope that the women of my city will not 
forget this cry to them from the suffering, who 
have suffered long. 

Blue check, and blue and white twill for 
shirts and dresses are liked most. Needles, 
thread, pins, buttons, everything of this kind is 
urgently needed, for comfort and neatness. 

I find that any special donations such as the 
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dressing-gowns mentioned for the old women, . 
it will be in my power to distribute myself. I 

am on the same plantation with Miss Walker, 

and she is chief distributor for this island, so 

that I can attend to any wishes of donors con- 

veniently. 


————-—<9 
THE PEACE OF GOD. 


We ask for peace, O Lord! 
Thy children ask Thy peace ; 
Not what the world calls rest, 
That toil and care should cease, 
That through bright sunny hours 
Calm life should fleet away, 
And tranquil night should fade 
In smiling day,— 
It is not for such peace that we would pray. 


We ask for peace, O Lord! 
Yet not to stand secure, 
Girt round with iron pride, 
Contented to endure ; 
Crushing the gentle strings, 
That human hearts should know, 
Untouched by others’ joys 
Or others’ woe ;— 
Thou, O dear Lord, wilt never teach us so. 


We ask Thy peace, O Lord! 
Through storm and fear, and strife, 
To light and guide us on, 
Through a long struggling life: 
While no success or gain. 
Shall cheer the desperate fight, 
Or nerve what the world calls, 
Our wasted might: 
Yet pressing through the darkness to the light. 


It is thine own, O Lord! 
Whe toil while other sleep, 
Who sow with loving care 
What other hands shall reap: 
They lean on Thee, entranced 
In calm and perfect rest: 
Give us that peace, O Lord! 
Divine and blest, 
Thou keepest for those hearts who love Thee best. 
A. A. Proctor. 


———_—~0e—____ 


GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Day by day the manna fell ; 
O to learn this lesson well! 
Still by constant mercy fed, 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread. 


‘Day by day ” the promise reads ; 
Daily strength for daily needs: 
Cast foreboding fear away ; 

Take the manna of to-day ! 


Lord, our times are in thy hand; 

All our sanguine hopes have planned, 
To thy wisdom we resign, 

And would mould our wills to thine. 


Thou our daily task shalt give ; 
Day by day to thee we live; 

So shall added years fulfil, 

Not our own, our Father’s will. 


O, to live exempt from care, 

By the energy of prayer ; 

Strong in faith, with mind subdued, 
Glowing yet with gratitude. ConDER. 
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THE SHOEMAKER OF AUSTELL, OR INCIDENTS 
IN THE LIFE OF A METAPHYSICIAN. 


“ Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short ahd simple annals of the poor.” 


A large proportion of those whose names are 
“a light and landmark on the cliffs of fame” 
have reached their positions of eminence and 
usefulness from the lowest conditions of indi- 
gence, and amidst constant depression of spirit 
from the ceaseless cravings of want. In the 
pressure of external trials, and the drudgery of 
toilsome occupations, the inner man has been 
separated from grosser employments, and con- 
secrated to the purposes and pursuits of know- 
ledge. 


The desire to know—the eldest born of wis- 
dom, awakened their energies, braced their 
spirits, held weariness in check, and grew rich 
on the spare moments of time economically pre- 
served and industriously employed. It was not 
genius,—blazing, but transient as a comet, ta- 
king one truth ora class of truths, by intui- 
tion, and expiring in the splendor of its concep- 
tions,—but the determination to “ intermeddle 
with all wisdom,” to grow rich by the patient 
and steady accumulation of thought, that made 
them avaricious of time, and 


and strength and rest. Industry performed the 
office of stoker to the intellectual fires burning 
within them, and fidelity to the one absorbing 


object of desire gave light in the gloom of dis- 
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couragement, and a miser’s joy to every step of | 


their ascent. 

It is no less profitable, than gratifying, to trace 
the progressive development of the mind; es- 
pecially when unaided by fortune or education, 
but guided by its own aspirations, and the en- 
ergy of its own determinations, it works its way 
to posts of honor and influence in the intellec- 
tual and moral world. The republic of letters 
is free for all. The knowledge of the alphabet 
entitles all to the rights of citizenship. Free- 
dom to: roam through the whole unbounded con- 
tinent of learning is secured by these twenty- 
six letters. Their possessor is already initiated 
into the secrets of wisdom, and has the pass- 
word to its profoundest mysteries. The mind 
is its own world. It may be a desert dismal 
with ignorance and vice, or a garden rich and 
beautiful with the fruits of knowledge and vir- 
tue. In an age and country like ours, con- 
tented ignorance is a sin against self and socie- 
ty. Knowledge is power. It is, also, a treas- 
ure more priceless than gold. But, like gold, 
it is found in grains, seldom in lumps, and is 
obtained by digging. When one sees a man 
possessed of “ much gold,” he is not altogether 
sure that a large proportion of it is not alloyed 
With the dust of fraud and dishonest gains. 
The jewel that sparkles on the coronet of 
wealth, may have been placed there by oppres- 
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sion and violence. But learning stands free of 
all suspicion. Its possession is a stamp of hon- 
esty, and its right use a passport to reputation 
and usefulness. ‘Wisdom is the principle 
thing; therefore get wisdom, and’ with all thy 
gettings, get understanding. Exalt her, and 
she shall promote thee. In her hands are riches, 
and honors, and life. But if she be despised, 
thou shalt be lightly esteemed.” 

Let us trace the progressive career of one 
who, at manhood, was ignorant and vicious, but, 
animated by a desire to know, patiently and res- 
olutely worked his way up the hill, and sat 
down to enjoy an ennobling and virtuous repose 
on “ the steep where fame’s proud temple shines 
afar.” We portray the fortunes of an humble 
shoemaker, whose perseverance in self-improve- 
ment was crowned with a success that has placed 
him in the front rank of the profoundly eminent 
men of the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. 

Samuel Drew, was born in the parish of St. 
Austell, Cornwall, England, on the 3d of March, 
1765. His parents were extremely poor. His 
father’s occupation fluctuated between tillage, 
and “streaming for tin.” When not turning 
up the soil of the farm, he was examining the 


prodigal of health deposits of mountain streams, and selecting, by 


the process of washing and pulverizing, such 
parts as were valuable for the ore they con- 
tained. Diligence and care, even in this toil- 
some occupation, yielded him such success 
that, in the course of a few years, he was able 
to take a better residence, and engage in the 
business of a common carrier for a brewery in 
his neighborhood. At this he found employ- 
ment for some time, and, with a prospect of a 
permanent engagement, with steady accumula- 
tions, might have anticipated ultimate compe- 
tency. But industry and integrity are not al- , 
ways a protection against the frauds or dishonest 
carelessness of others. The brewer was a lover 
of pleasure more than of business, and wasted in 
prodigal living more than was yielded by the 
gains of trade. Bankruptcy soon followed, and 
several pounds due to the poor carrier went 
down into the gulf with his employer; and 
what was worse left him without fodder for his 
horses, or food for his children. Bereft at 
once of employment and means of: subsistence, 
he had to strike out a new mode of “ making 
both ends meet.” 


Poor as were the parents, they were pious: 
and were not only sensible of the importance of 
education to their children, but solicitous to 
impart it to the limited extent their cireum- 
stances would allow. For awhile the two sons 
were sent daily to a school, in which the charge 
for reading was only a penny a week. But 
Samuel seemed careless of this opportunity of 
learning to read. Books were disagreeable 
things. He had a talent for doing nothing, 
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and he gratified it by playing truant. He bition of the youngsters, and regarding it more 
loved the smiling fields and the lonely woods, |as a trap for his cow thama mine of wealth, pe- 
with their murmuring rivulets and singing | remptorily ordered the captain to put the dirt 
birds; and he carried his heart there to back in its place. It was not long; however, be- 
find “sermon in trees, and books in brooks.” | fore he was mining in good earnest. Tin ore is 
Whatever his disregard of book-learning, he commonly lodged in masses of stone. These 
was shrewd enough in other things, and his are gathered and pulverized in the stamping 
shrewdness had a bent of mischief, that was mill, from whence the material is carried by a 
generally more successful in getting him into ' small stream of water into shallow pits prepared 
serapes than in getting him out of them. His ' for its reception, where the gravity of the metal 
wild pranks were a grief and annoyance to his causes it to sink, while the sandy particles pass 
excellent parents; and compelled them to act | off with the stream. These pits are called 
upon the spirit of the proverb, “ Spare the rod | buddles. Children are employed to stir up 
and spoil the child.” On one occasion, having , these deposits, and keep them in agitation un- 
incurred his father’s displeasure, he was threat- | til the process of separation is complete. These 
ened with the rod, and he knew it was not’ children are called buddle-boys. At eight years 
merely a“ promise made tothe ear.” Such sen- | of age Samuel Drew became a buddle boy, his 
tences were generally carried into effect at father receiving three half-pence a day for his 
night, when the culprit was in bed. Appre-|services. Like his father at the brewery, his 
hensive that the offence would not be over- | first earnings were lost by the insolvency of 
looked, nor the rod spared, he prevailed on his his employer. But a new master came and ad- 
elder brother to exchange places with him in | vanced their wages to two pence. This in- 
the bed for the night; and poor Jabez smarted ' crease had a powerful effect in augmenting the 
under the lash, as unconscious of the fault that ' self-importance of the boys. It came near ruin- 
incurred the punishment, as of the trick by|ing one of Samuel’s companions. The little 
which it had been transferred to his own | fellow having lost his parents, had been taken 
shoulders. by an aunt, and kindly cared for as her own. 
A trait of character that gave direction to his | But, like too many others, his virtues were not 
life, and success to his plans, was developed at proof against the temptations of sudden fortune. 
an early period of his youth,—it was resolute | He was so elevated by this addition to his in- 
energy of will, sustained by a quality of sticking | come, that he went home and gave his aunt no- 
to what he attempted. Perseverance even | tice that as soon as his wages become due, he 
against his books, and in truancy from school, should seek new lodgings and board himself! 
oo a habit,—a bad application, it must be | Its effect on young Drew was to make him as- 
nfessed, of a very important quality of the pire toa higher step in the refining process. 
mental constitution, An illustration of this | But, although he remained two years in the pit, 
sepedisposition while very young, has been pre- he was never promoted beyond the rank of 
served among the records of his early life. buddle-boy. 
@ Reared among the tin mines of Cornwall, and| Youngas he was, with such dispositions, and 
familiar with their operations, he became am- associated with vicious children, he could not 
bitious of embracing the profession, very soon fail to be influenced by their conversation and 
after he was breeched, and he resolved on sink- | and example. He was rapidly descending into 
ing a shaft for himself. Accordingly, he or- vicious habits. To augment his danger, and ac- 
ganized a company, of which he was captain ; celerate his ruin, the only being on earth who 
and with a pick-axe, a rope, and a board for a understood his disposition, and knew how to re- 
bucket, he commenced his work. They had | Strain it from evil, and guide it in the good and 
been engaged at the shaft for some time, and | Tight way, had been removed from her place in 
had gone some distance below the surface, when | the family. His mother had gone down to the 
his mining operations were brought to a sudden |gTave, and there was now scarcely a heart to 
halt. He was at the bottom, digging away | love him, or a hand stretched out to sustain and 
with a right good will, one day, “when some | encourage him. She had early discovered that 
one threw a handful of earth upon him. This | the levity of his feelings unfitted him to receive 
was a great offence to his dignity, as the instruction through the ordinary channels. He 
presiding genius of the undertaking; and, in| Was therefore taken under her own charge. 
a dictatorial way, he commanded the offend-|She taught him to read and write, at least all 
er to desist. A larger handful that came clat- | he learned of either during his youth. Buthis 
tering down upon him was the only response to | Moral nature was the field she cultivated with 
his order. Greatly incensed, and vowing to| most assiduity, The good seed of religious 
give the offender a sound drubbing, he ordered | truth was deposited in his heart, and it never 
them to draw him up, when to his utter mortifi- | lost its vitality. In later years, the harvest of 
cation, he found himself face to face with his | that sowing was abundant. . 
father, who had just discovered the mining am- (To be concluded.) 
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THE FRUIT TREE BORER. 


"We recently called on 

#fiend who is famous for 

he success of his apple 
crop. He is no believer 
in the generally received 
opinions about “ changes 
of climate” since the days 
of our forefathers, ‘‘ wear- 
ing out of soil,” “ degene- 
racy of varieties,” and the 
theories that are satisfac- 
tory to most people for 
their ill success ; and we 
asked him for his “ re- 
cipe” that we might add 
it to the number we have 
already on file. 

“My plan,” said he, “is simply to keep 
away the borer.” ‘The borer,” he continued, 
“weakens trees, and once weakened, the fruit 
drops before it is mature, or it cannot recover 
from the slightest injury that any insect inflicts 
on it; moreover, the tree becomes sickly, and 
then insects prey on it; for they do not like 
healthy trees. Insects have an office in nature 
to perform, which is to hasten to decay what 
nature has intended to remove from living fam- 
ilies,—just as worms soon take away the life of 
a fickly pig.” 

“ Rasy enough talking,” observed a friend 
with us, “but how do you keep away the 
borer? Tobacco stems?” “No. “ Lime?” 
“No.” “ Ashes?’, “ No, none of these.” 
“Pray what then?” “ Now you give it up, I 
will tell you. I merely keep the soil scraped 
away from the trunk down to the bare roots all 
the year round—summer and winter.” 

My companion laughed increduously, if not 
contemptuously ; “‘ and,” said he, “ friend C., I 
have you given credit for better understanding, 
than to suppose any amount of freezing or roast- 
ing will kill a borer once domiciled within the 
trumk of a tree.” 

“T do not suppose it will,” he replied, I have 
no such object. If I can ever find one in, I 
trust to my jack-knife or wire for his destruc- 

@ion, and not to heat or frost.” This was a 
poser. ' 

“What then is your object?” was the next 
inquiry. “It is to keep the borer out. Did 
you ever see the borer enter in the stem of the 
tree, at any height above the ground? No. 
And why? : It requires soft moist bark for the 
purpose ; and whenever you remove the soil, 
and render the bark hard and firm to the collar, 
the borer instinctively goes to other more favor- 
able places for the secure raising of its young.” 
“ But will they not go into the main leading 
roots?” “I ive found them to avoid these 
root as if it“Were unfit to rear their young; in 
fact, I have, never known them attack mine.” 
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Nor had they; that was evident. A clean, 
healthful orchard—never cropped, annually top- 
dressed, grass kept away several feet from the 
stem, so that no insect could find a “ cool and 
moist harbor for its larvae, and every success fol- 
lowing. Certainly the borers did not attack 
these trees; and the novel reasoning struck us 
as so philosophical, that we have thought it worth 
recording in our pages, for further observation, 
and—for we want to be repaid for the sugges- 
tion—report in these pages.— Gardener’s Month- 
ly. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


We have long thought the phrase “ perpetual 
motion,” is‘remarkably inappropriate for expres- 
sing the idea which it is generally used to con- 
vey, and that an examination of it would lead 
to clearergeonceptions not only in regard to its 
meaning, but also in regard to the general 
operation of the forces of nature. It is proba- 
ble that the prevalence of the category of falla- 
cies which we recognize as “‘ perpetual motion,” 
is owing in no small measure to a want of dis- 
tinct idea of what is meant by the term. The 
efforts of lexicographers to define it have been 
singularly unsuccessful, and it is probable that 
there is no short form of words which will ex- 
press its meaning, as it is understood both by 
deluded individuals who have been its victims, 
and by the sound mechanicians who have 
laughed at their folly. We shall not attem 
the task which has baffled the great masters 
language—that of giving a brief definition of 
the phrase; but we may, perhaps, by a more 
ample exposition, succeed in arriving at a better 
understanding of its signification. 

In the first place, the phrase is not to be un- 
derstood in a literal sense, as equivalent to the 
meaning of the two words when taken separate- 
ly. There is no difficulty in putting matter im 
motion, and keeping it in motion perpetually. 
In fact, all the matter that we know anything 
about—the whole visible universe—is in mo- 
tion, and is probably destined to continue in 
motion forever. The thing which it is impos- 
sible to do is to stop any portion of matter from 
moving perpetually. 

There are known in nature at least seven 
forces which are capable of moving matter ; 
they are Heat, Gravitation, Muscular Power, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Chemical Affinity and 
Capillary Attraction. Whether some of these 
are identical with each other, and whether light 
and other forces should be,added to the list, 
is wholly immaterial in this connection. Of all 
the forces of nature, there are three which have 
such superior properties for mechanical pu 
that they have superseded all others for prac- 
tical use. These are gravitation, heat and 
muscular power. It is very easy to apply heat 
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a gravitation to matter under such conditions | that he was going to multiply the power of the 


» that they will move it perpetually. The heat 
“of the sun expands water into vapor, which 
* floats away into the atmosphere to the tops of 
hills, where it is condensed by the cold, when 
gravitation draws it down the sides of the hills 
to the sea. If a wheel is placed so that the 
running water may properly act upon it, it will 
cause it to turn as long as the material lasts ; 
and if the material is indestructible, the wheel 
will turn forever. Thus is unceasing motion 
produced by a combination of heat and gravita- 
tion. Heat alone will also cause a wheel to turn 
continually. Delicate clockwork has been so 
connected with a very long iron bar that the 
expansions and contractions of the bar, from 
the varying temperatures of day and night, have 
kept the clockwork in constant motion. Gravi- 
- tation also produces a mechanical motion, with- 
out interruption or end. The tidegyare caused 
by the alternate attraction of the moon raising 
the water, and that of the earth drawing it back 
to its level. By having a large wheel to pump 
water into a reservoir during the hours in which 
the tide is flowing, and by then drawing the 
water from the reservoir to turn a small wheel, 
there is no difficulty in constructing a tide mill 
that will never stop. Even muscular power 
causes motions which, if they resulted from 
some of the fallacies which have been tried, 
would be recognized as “ perpetual motion.” It 
is not very uncommon for the human heart 
to beat day and night, without a moment’s 
tion, for more than eighty years. 

What is it, then, that the seekers of “ per- 
petual motion” have attempted todo? Have 
they attempted to move matter without exerting 
any force upon it whatever? Not atall. Pro- 
bably not one of the most stupid numskulls who 
have pursued this phantom has ever thought 
that he could induce a mass of inert matter to 
start from a state of rest, without directing the 
action of some force upon it. One of the most 
common plans for “ perpetual motion” has been 
the swinging of the pendulum ; that is, by the 
simple power of gravitation. Now, motion is 
siabecel simply by this power in the case of 
the tide mill, as we have seen. But the tide 
mill is constructed in accordance with the laws 
of motion, and the pendulum of ceaseless vibra- 
tions is not. This, then, appears to be the dis- 
tinction :—A continual motion of matter which 
is effected by arrangements made in accordance 
with the laws of nature is not, technically, 
“‘ perpetual motion ;” but the phrase is applied 
exclusively to attempts to produce such motions 
by means which afe not in accordance with the 
laws of nature. Indeed, the phrase is very gen- 
erally if not universally, applied to all mechani- 
cal fallacies. We recently examined a steam 
engine, which had been built at considerable 
expense, and in which the inventor supposed 


steam because he applied it at the periphery of 
the wheel, and connected his mechanism with 
the shaft, thus getting a “@Jeverage.” This 
would no doubt be generally = ota as belong- 
ing to that class of fallacies which are all em- 
braced under the term which we are considering. 
Even the plan for propelling a boat by a man 
sitting in the stern, and blowing with a bellows 
against the sails will, we presume, be universal- 
ly regarded (because no motion can thus be pro- 
duced) as a perfect illustration of the fallacy 
of “perpetual motion ;” although if motion 
were thus produced, it would not be perpetual. 

If we are correct in our apprehension of*the 


meaning which the “perpetual motion” has) 


acquired in the community, it signifies a 
popular fallacy—an attempt to produce or in- 
crease motion by means which are manifestl 
absurd or unsound—which are not in accord- 
ance with the properties of matter and the laws 
of nature. Hence, it follows that a machine 
which does actually.operate, may be in motion 
perpetually, but it cannot be, technically, “ per- 
petual metion. So twisted has the meaning of 
this word become, that “ perpetual motion” 
actually means motion which will not be per- 
petual.— Scientific American. 


. 
From the Chester County Times. 


FLYING SPIDERS—A SHORT CHAPTER IN NA- 
TURAL SCIENCE. 


Every year during the Autumn months the 


student of natural history may observe on a © 


few days of calm weather a multitude of fine 
spider webs floating high in the air, above the 
tops of houses and trees, and even higher than 
the Court House steeple. Occasionally he may 


see attached to them small dark bodies floating 4 


along like flies. They are the “ flying spiders,’ 


sailing along through the air, buoyed up by 
their aerial cars which carry them onward ~ 


wherever. the wind may choose to bear them. 
How they get there and how they are supported 
in the atmosphere has been rarely@oticed, be- 
cause they so seldom make their appearanée. I ° 


’ 


have looked for these little aeronauts for many © 


years, but never had the opportunity of wit-~ 
last 


nessing their operations until within 
fortnight. 

Just after dinner of a very bright, warm and 
calm day, near the begimning of this November, 
I was walking amongst my shrubbery with some 
members of my family, when we observed small 
threads of gossamer floating from the tops of 
our shrubs and evergreens. On looking more 


closely we observed on the top of & young Aus- © 


trian pine, numbers of small spiders, some dark 
gray, and come brown, whose bodiesywere from 
one-sixteenth to three-sixteenths @f an isch in 
length, They had climbed up to fhe highest 
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poimt of the long, straight, needle-like leaves and | 





f wwere moving briskly about from one leaf to an- 
fn other. On closer observation we noticed that 








' they were casting out threads from their spin- 












8 

7, nerets, and upon getting the sunlight on 
- these threads ata proper angle we could see 
r. them extending many yards outwards with a 
n gentle inclination upwards in the air. In some 
8 cases the threads-seemed to be thrown off in 
l- arallel lines as if from a dozen spinnerets, and 
0- _ looked like a skein of silk, but infinitely finer 
y and smaller. 

n When the operator had thus jetted out a 
1. sufficient quantity of these threads he cast him- 
he self off with a kind of leap from the top of the 
as Pine and sailed away. Sometimes he went 


a ‘@* ahead without stopping, and sometimes he 
stopped after going a little distance as if to be 





































































































































































n- 
| sure that his aerial car was sufficiently buoyant 
ef to carry him along. He always, however, kept 
ws himself attached to the pine by a guy rope or 
ne gossamer cable, spinning it out as he went along, 
‘on until he was satisfied that he could float suffi- 
er- ciently, when he cut the guy and continued on his 
of journey. These little aeronauts sailed in every 
1”? direction from the pine, as the atmosphere was 
ere very still, and some of them passed at an angle 
of thirty degrees, far above a three story house 
that was near, buoyed up by the threads of 
. gossamer which they had ejected from their 
spinnerets. How far they went before alight- 
NA- ing we could not tell, because their course was 
“onward and upward” till they passed beyond 
the our sight, although we followed them a con- 
na’ siderable distance, their flight being not faster 
fine than a man could rapidly walk. 
the In half an hour some forty or fifty of them 
han had thus taken their flight, some of which we 
may » intercepted, and examined to ascertain whether 
‘ing “they were indebted for powers of locomotion to 
rs, _ anything beyond the buoyancy of the threads 
by “3 they cast on the air. Our inspection did not 
rard ‘Teveal to us any difference in their physical con- 
an. ' Struction from the common spiders, except that 
rted they#are smaller and lighter, and we satisfied 
, be- ourselves thatthe old idea of their having wings 
- is an error that has arisen from a want of care- 
ayy > examination. 
wit- — - Tf any of your xeaders have ever noticed their 
last ~ ratio the manner of their flight, we 
ould like to know how far their observations 
and * correspond with ours. ARACHNE. 
aber, ewe 
te ORIENTAL CROWS. 
ps of Ceylon has upwards of 320 species of birds; 
more and their prodigious numbers, particularly the 
Aus- © fiyriads of water-fowl, form one of he marvels 
dark of the island. The melody of their song bears 
from no comparison with that of the warblers of Eu- 
ch in © ‘Tope; and in beauty of plumage they are sur- 





passed by the birds of South America and 
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Northe 
of form; and utter clear and musical calls in rich 
and melodious tones. Of all the Ceylon birds 
in the same order, the small, glossy crows are 
the most familiar and notorious. The Dutch, 
during their sovereignty, enforced severe penal- 
ties against any killer of crows, thinking them 
useful; and they now frequent #he towns in 
companies, and domesticate themselves in the 
close vicinity of every house. They are the fly- 
ing thieves of the place; and no article, how- 
ever unpromising its quality, can with safety be 
left unguarded in any apartment accessible to 
them. They despoil ladies’ work-baskets, open 
paper parcels to ascertain their contents, will 
undo the knot of a napkin if it enclose anything 
eatable, and have been known to remove a peg 
which fastened the lid of a basket, in order to 
plunder the provender therein.— Exchange 


Paper. 
’ . ———_-<6 2 ——__—— 
THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 


One of the most remarkable of these noble 
dogs was Barry, who is known to have saved the 
lives of forty individuals. Besides his cask 
around his neck, he carried a warm garment on 
his back ; and if he failed to rouse the traveller 
into some sense of life by his warm tongue and 
breath, he would race back to the house, and 
bring somebody to the rescue. One day Barry 
found a poor boy asleep and almost frozen to 
death in the celebrated glacier of Balsore. 

arry warmed the boy, licked him, awoke him 
up, and gave him something to drink, and car- 
ried him on his back to the monastery. The 
joy of the poor parents, who can describe? 
After a life of service, Barry was sent down the 
mountain to a warm and comfortable home, 
where he passed the rest of his days in honora- 
ble quiet. At his death his body was carefully 
buried, and his skin was stuffed, and there he 
may be seen in the Museum of Berne, a 
as large as life, with his collar and bottle roun 
his neck, ready to start on his labor of love. 

The dogs are short-lived. Many die from dis- 
eases of the lungs, afd others are lost in the fall- 
ing of avalanches and other accidents. Neither 
men nor dogs can long stand the severe climate 
and thin air of so greata height. Both are often 
obliged to go down into the valleys below, and 
recruit amid milder scenes. The leader of the 
pack now is named Plato—a brave, big creature, 
doing deeds of usefulness arid valor which might 
put to blush the life of many a one of human 
understanding, who never risked a thought, 
much less a deed, to help his fellow men.—£z- 


change paper. ‘ 


Hardly anything looks worse than to defend 
religion . ways that show it has no credit with 
us.— Penn. 





India;. but they have singular grace * 
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Tue Fruit Prospect —There has never within our 
recollection been a better prospect for a bountiful 
fruit crop, at this season of the year, than at th 
present, .The apple, peach, pear and plumb trees aré 
unusually full of blossoms, but none more so than 
the cherry tregg, all of which, both large and Small, 
seem literall vered with a sheen of white flowers, 
in promise of an extraordinary yield. We have the 
same favorable report of the prospect of the fruit 


crop from every part of the country,—Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 


ITEMS. 
DomeEstTIc. 


Porx Sratistics.—In seven of the Western States 
the number of hogs packed in 1861-2 was 2,872,666, 
being an excess over the preceding season of 708,596. 
Illinois takes the lead, having packed 841,473 hogs; 
next to which is Ohio with 787,439. The whole 
weight of these hogs was 115,752,316 pounds. The 
yield of lard was about 34 pounds per hog, giving 
97,649,641 pounds. A great part of the pork used in 
the East is now brought from the West, though the 
quality is inferior to that raised he There were 
brought over the Pennsylvania Central and the Erie 
road alone 329,895, during 1861. 


Sueep in Carirornia.—A correspondent of the 
Pacific Sentinel estimates the number of sheep in 
California at 2,000,000, and the average amount of 
fleece on each at three pounds, giving an annual 
wool crop of 6,000,000 pounds, with a rapidly in- 
creasing tendency. 


Losses oN THE American Lakes.—The marine 

» losses on the St. Lawrence and lakes during the year 
1861, amounted in value to $302,625 on steamers, 
and $564,722 on sailing vessels and their cargoes. 


The number of lives lost was 116; that of last year 
578. 


Larcest AppLE Trek 1x America.—Lewis Kohler 
writes us, that onthe farm of Peter Kohler, Lehigh 
County, Pa., there is an apple tree which, by actual 
measurement just made, is 174 feet in circumference, 
one foot above the ground. At nearly seven feet high 
it is 15} feetaround. It forks at the height of seven 
feet, one branch measuring eleven feet two inches, 
and the other six feet seven inches in circumference. 
The tree is fifty-four feet high, and the branches 

nd thirty-six feet each way from the trunk.— 
erican Agriculturist. 

Grorce Prasopy, the American banker in London, 
has donated £150,000 (about $750,000) towards 
ameliorating the condition of the poor of London. 
Our Minister, Mr. Adams, Lord Stanley, Sir J. E. 

»Tennent, C. M. Sampson and J. S. Morgan are con- 
stituted trustees for its faithful application, 


Great Propvct or Iron.—Blast Furnace No. 3, of 
the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, at Scran- 
ton, Pa., made, during four weeks, the largest amount 
of iron ever produced in that length of time bya 
single furnace in the United States, and probably in 
the world; the yield of the last week amounting to 
3754 tuns. For the week ending Ist mo. 25, 356 tuns; 
for the week ending 2d mo. 2, 342 tuns; forthe week 
ending 2d mo. 9, 375 tuns—average, 357} tuns. This 
furnace is 50 feet high, 19 feet in diameter at top of 
boshes, and is blown through 18 tuyeres, with seven 
pounds pressure of blast. 


Among the goods to be sent to the Great Exhibi- 
tion from the island of Dominica, in the West Indies, 
are 170 distinct varieties of woods of native growth, 
chiefly hard woods, and many of them bearing an ex- 
quisite polish. 
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Trapge with Mapacgascar.—The King of Madagasq 


car has just sent a- diplomatic agent to Paris, who” 


has addressed a note to all the foreign ministers re- 
sident at Paris, inviting their nations through them 
to come and trade with Madagascar, and to conclude 
cOmmercial treaties, if they desire it. Such a treaty 
is being drawn up with France. 


Visit to THE Cave or Macupetan.—The follow- 


ing is an extract from a private letter :—‘‘ The Prince 94 


of Wales was at Hebron recently. He and his suite 
obtained permission to visit the Cave of Machpelah, 
Abraham’s burial place. They are the first Chrise 
tians who have been allowed to enter it since the 
Crusades, nearly 700 years ago. Dr. Staniey says 
everything is kept in the most beautiful order, and 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the state in 
which the tombs are preserved. Abraham, Isaac; 
Jacob, Joseph, Sarah, Rebecca and Leah are buried 
there. Two of the sheiks were inclined to give an- 
noyance and show their animosity at Christians being 
allowed to enter the cave. The Governor of He- 
bron, however, had them turned out, or rather he 
escorted them out himself, and the remainder were 
very complimentary to the Prince, saying that they 
were very glad to have the opportuvity of showing 
any civility in their power to one of the Princes of 
England, to whom their Government was so much 
indebted for kind offices, that they looked on it asa 


great compliment to themselves that the heir to the ” 


throne of England had visited one of their holy 
places, etc. So that altogeter it was very satisfac- 
tory. 


Professor Rogers estimates that one-sixth part of 
the total produce of the coal mines of Great Britain 
is employed in generating force, which force is equiva- 
lent to that of 55,000,000 men. Half an acre of 
coal, three feet deep, will yield 10,000 tuns, and this 
quantity is equivalent to the labor of 3,000 men all 
their lives. If we take the annual produce of the 
mines in Great Britain at 65,000,000 tuns, we have 
an equivalent to the force of 400,000,000 adult men. 


A steel-suspension bridge of 110 yardsspan is now 
undergoing test at Birkenhead, England. The steel 
used in it stood a test of 70 tuns per square inch of 
tensile strain. 


Parker Snow, an Englishman, will soon arrive 


in New York, on his way to the North, in search of, 


traces of Sir John Franklin and his party. The sis 


of one of the lost offiers and her friends give most of 


the means for the expedition. : 


—_—__-~08—- 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Mgat.—There is a dull feeling in the © 


market for Breadstuffs, and not much doing. The 
price of Flour is steady at $5 12, for superfine, and at 


$5 62.6 for extra family. Sales to the trade range 7 


from $5 12 for superfine up to $7 00 for common and 
fancy brands. Rye Flour is steady at $3 50, and Corn 
Meal at $2 60 a 2 65 per barrel. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat. very small, 
and prices have declined 2c per#bushel. 


Rye is dull and offering at 73 cen Corn is again 
dull and —— Sales of prime Ww, afloat, at 
cents, and im™8tore at 53 cents. aware Oats sol 


at 36 cents peg bushel, and Pennsylvania at 
38c. No chante in Barley or a , 


Szeps.—Cloverseed is sell 
$4 50 a $4 62 per 64 Ibs. Timoth 
a $1 75, and Flaxseed $2 a 2 10 per 


o 


Sales of @ 
good red at $1 28 a1 30, and whité at $1 38 a 140. | 
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